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such as an angel might have given, accused of plotting with the 
arch-rebel Satan. Surprise, horror, insulted virtue, and indigna- 
tion were blended in one glance. Without uttering one word, she 
was about to quit the apartment, when the general, suddenly struck 
by the suspicion that he had been betrayed, or that the scene he 
had witnessed was capable of an honourable explanation, detained 
her. 

‘* Speak,” he added. “ Tell me, against the evidence of my own 
eyes, that I have been deceived. I shall almost believe thee. 
Swear there is not a Royalist concealed within my chamber.” 

* "Then should I perjure myself,” said the lady, calmly. 

* And do you dare to tell me so ?”’ 

“Hast thou not dared to break thy plighted honour—to sell thy 
faith like a thing of vilest price—to lie to thine own conscience ? 
Where respect is withered, fear hath no existence. For three days 
a Cavalier hath been the tenant of thy chamber.” 

Fairfax, maddened by jealous fury, drew his sword, and was 
rushing towards the door, when the voice of his wife, as she threw 
herself before it, arrested him. 

*‘ Strike,” she exclaimed, “first through the heart whose trust 
thou hast broken—whose love dishonoured! Through that, and 
that alone, shalt thou reach the person of thy king!” 

“King! ee repeated the astonished general. 

* How call you the son of him whom thou hast aided, even now, 
to murder ?’’ demanded his wife. ‘ Fool! miserable fool ! whose 
jealousy hath made thee the dupe of Cromwell !— Fairfax,’ the 
world will say, ‘aided the Independents to murder Charles the 
First.’ It shall never add, ‘his wife assisted him to betray 
Charles the Second.’” : 

** And the Prince Charles is——” Overwhelmed with confusion, 
he could not finish the sentence. 

‘In thy chamber, overcome with horror at the sacrifice he hath 
witnessed, cursing in his heart the broken faith which a weak 
woman, proud in her husband’s honour, gave. To whom else, 
thinkest thou, had I resigned thy chamber, or risked, in vulgar 
minds, suspicion on my fame ?” 

Fairfax, fearfully distressed, let fall the weapon, and sank at the 
feet of his high-spirited, noble-minded wife. He dared not meet 
her gaze. He was humbled, crushed, by the terrible humiliation. 
He could only falter out the words, “ Pardon—pardon !”’ 

“When thou canst forgive thyself, ask mine,” was the reply. 

“ Right—right,” said Fairfax. ‘ Madness like mine is not to be 
atoned. Fool!” he added, “to doubt of Heaven while yet within 
the halo of its light. Be merciful ! Say that thou hatest me—it 
needs but that to end my shame at once.’ 

‘“‘ Hate,” said the lady, “is for deeds of bold unblushing villainy, © 
in which, at least, man risks his life to achieve his mad desire. 
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But for the perjured witling who, at suspicion’s slightest breath» 
stabs his wife’s confidence and matron honour, sells to the heads- 
man’s stroke a nation’s trust, nothing remains but bitter, cold 
contempt. God!” she added, with a sudden pang of agony, “ that 
I should live to tell the man to whom | gave my virgin heart and 
plighted faith his deeds have made me scorn him !” 

“ Woman,” exclaimed her husband, ‘be merciful in thy resent- 
ment, as thou art strong in innocence. MHadst thou but for one 
moment felt the hideous - pang of jealousy, that viper of the heart, 
whose nurture is life’s essence, thou wouldst compassionate my 
fearful sufferings. Let not the moment which roots the monster 
from my breast deprive me of all hope!” 

“ Hope dies with honour,” replied the lady. ‘ Henceforth our 
hearts are twain. The only confidence I ever placed in human 
faith is broken.” 

“T will redeem my honour,” exclaimed Fairfax. 

‘“ And who will ransom mine,” demanded the lady—“ pledged to 
a son for his dear father’s safety ? Trusting the word of Fairfax’s 
wife, the prince remained inactive. Heavens!” she added, “is it 
not enough thou must be Cromwell’s lacquey, but I must be his, 
tool ? Go, complete your treason. Drag forth the sonas you have 
dragged his father. My death, at least, shall vindicate my name. 
Men shall not say that I betrayed him with thee !” 

“They will not,” said the prince, who had overheard the latter 
part of the conversation, and read the vindication of the speaker 
in her passionate reproaches. ‘“ Whate’er my fate, Charles will die 
convinced of Lady Fairfax’s honour—of her husband’s weakness.” 

“ Weakness, but not treachery, prince,” interrupted the general, 
not daring to raise his eyes to the son of his slaughtered monarch. 

“Thanks,” said Lady Fairfax, kissing the hand of Charles; “ oh, 
thanks for those kind words! My heart will feel the lighter in its 
misery. But now I was a proud, happy wife; I almost braved 
thee, prince, for thy suspicion of my husband’s faith—braved thee 
in presence of the axe and block, despite the evidence of eyes and 
sense! Forgive me! oh, forgive me!” 

A loud clamouring was heard at the door of the house ; the fair 
speaker started, and fixed a doubtfully inquiring eye upon her 
husband. 

“Madam,” said Charles, “farewell! To the last I am your 
grateful debtor. And, sir,” he added, with a dignity of manner 
which few who knew him in after-life would have given him 
credit for, “lead on!” 

“Lead!” repeated Fairfax, mechenteatay for the scene had 
bewildered him ; “ where ?”’ 

“To the block, still red with my dear father’s blood! To the 
shambles of the butcher to whom you have doubtless sold me!”’ 

An officer of Fairfax’s regiment entered the room, toinform him 
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that a messenger, attended by a party of the Ironsides, was below, 
demanding admittance to the general, and that one of the Presby- 
terian members of the House had just rode up to say that orders 
had been given to surround the house, and the Independents were 
marching to hem it in on every side. : 

The intelligence seemed to restore Fairfax to his wonted energy; 
turning to the messenger, he gave his orders with precision and 
brevity. 

‘‘Let Moreton’s troop advance to Charing. Keep the ground 
clear till I arrive.” 

“ If we are attacked ? ” demanded the officer, 

“ Defend yourselves.” 

“ Acainst the Parliament ?” 

*¢ Against all whoattempt to oppose your progress. Tell Moynton 
to lead my horse to the side entrance of the house; then hasten 
back, for | must borrow yours. Away at once; more hangs upon 
despatch than life and safety—honour, sir, honour.” 

“What mean you?” demanded Lady Fairfax, as soon as the 
officer had left the room. 

“To conduct the prince,” said her husband, bowing respectfully, 
“‘to Dover, where he may embark at once for France. Ihave been 
deceived, fearfully betrayed—made a wreck of, both of my trust 
and honour. But the guest of the wife I wronged, the son of him 
my weakness has betrayed, shall quit the land at least in safety.” 

Charles bowed stiffly. Dear as his personal safety was to him, 
he could not bring his tongue to thank the man whose weakness 
had proved so fatal to his unhappy father. 

“ Do this,” exclaimed Lady Fairfax ; “thy error will be in part 
atoned.” 

These words seemed to give new life to the repentant husband. 
Hastily removing his own military cloak, he gave it to his wife, 
not daring himself to offer it. The prince allowed her to place it 
upon his shoulders. 

“Farewell, madam!” he exclaimed, bowing gracefully as he 
kissed her hand; ‘ whate’er befalls, Charles will do justice to the 
loyalty and faith of Lady Fairfax.” 

Sir Thomas dared not trust himself to speak an adieu to the 
woman whom his suspicions had so cruelly wronged. With an 
imploring look, which was far more eloquent than words, he left 
the room, closely followed by his fancied rival. With a delicacy 
which, in the agitation of the moment, was scarcely to be expected, 
he led ‘the. fugitive through the Park into the Mall, in order to avoid 
the sight of the scaffold, round which-the people were still crowding, 
many of: them: bribing the soldiers who guarded it to dip their 
handkerchiefs: in the-blood of the royal victim. After a few 
minutes’ walkthey were in: the midst of the regiment which, by 
Fairfax’s. orders, had been drawn up on the parade ground. Both 
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officers and men were surprised to see their general accompanied 
by a stranger, who was mounted upon Sir Thomas’s own charger ; 
but respect kept them silent. Most of them were impatient to 
learn why the execution, which they came expressly to prevent, 
had been permitted to take place. Some suspected treason, others 
weakness, but none ventured to demand an explanation. As the 
party advanced from the Park, Moreton’s troop, which was at 
Charing, received the order to march; and the Presbyterians, at a 
brisk pace, galloped down the Strand, and passed without opposi- 
tion through the City. Sir Thomas Fairfax kept his word. No 
sooner were they beyond pursuit, than, giving the command of his 
regiment to Moreton, he attended Charles with a sure escort as far 


. aS Dover, where he embarked for France. 


From the window of an apartment facing Whitehall, Cromwell 
had witnessed the death of Charles. As soon as the preparations 
were complete, and the military, upon whose fidelity he knew he 
could rely, placed under the command of his son-in-law Ireton 
in the position he had assigned them, the future Protector pro- 
ceeded to the chamber which looked upon the scaffold, and care- 
fully locked himself in, that no human eye might intrude upon 
his solitary triumph. No sooner had the bolt shot into the socket, 
than the moral mask which he had so long and painfully worn 
fell from him, his countenance resumed its natural expression, his 
deep-set eye dilated, and, as he paced with impatient heavy strides 
the polished oaken floor, the beams trembled beneath his tread as 
at the steps of destiny. 

“The day hath dawned at last,”” he muttered; “the day so long 
foreseen, so toiled for, and so won! O’erall I triumph! Rupert 
—Fairfax—Charles! The Hand which hath directed me hath made 
the virtues and the vices of mine enemies alike the instruments to 
serve me. How few have reached a destiny like mine! The 
arbiter of kings—the man whom courtiers scorned—hath placed his 
iron heel upon their master’s neck. ’Tis great,” he added, “noble 
and sublime, to crush in a moment the tyranny of ages—avenge at 
a single stroke a nation’s sufferings—destroy the prestige which 
enslaves the world by showing it what straws its chains are 
made of.” 

The mild demeanour and dignity of Charles upon the scaffold 
so completely changed the current of the speaker’s feelings, that 
more than once he was on the point of rushing from his place of 
concealment and staying the execution. Perchance he would have 
done so, had not the recollection of Lilly’s prediction, and the fatal 
scene of his own execution which the artful impostor had presented 
to his view in the steel mirror, recurred to his mind and stayed him. 

“No weakness,” he exclaimed, “no hesitation or balancing with 
conscience now! Some men who write my deeds in after years 
may set me down as knave—ambitious, cruel; but none shall paint 
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fool—say that, like a child, I threw away the prize of years of toil 
and danger, or sacrificed my country’s freedom at the shrine of 
human weakness.” 

The speaker paused, watching intently the preparations which 
were going on upon the scaffold. Little did he think that in the 
opposite house of Sir Thomas Fairfax the ‘ boy Charles,” as he 
contemptuously designated the Prince of Wales, was an agonised 
spectator of the same fearful scene. 

“Tis done,” said Cromwell, as the august victim, having finished 
his address to those around him, prepared for the block ; ‘in afew 
moments his spirit will stand before the judgment-seat of the Most 
High. Ill meet him even there,” he added, sternly, “and justify 
the doom I have provoked to fall upon him, Now,’ continued the 
extraordinary spectator of the still more extraordinary tragedy, 
“he lays his head upon the block ; a groan bursts from the people. 
Let it! It will not rise to Heaven against me. The Lord will 
remember that the Israelites of old groaned for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt.” 

There was a slight hesitation on the part of the executioner ; the 
blood rushed to Cromwell’s face, and the veins of his throat and 
temples became distended with passion; in the excitement of the 
moment he forgot that he was too far removed for even his voice 
to be attended to. 

“ Slave,” he cried, “no hesitating now! I would have offered a 
sacrifice, and not atorture! Strike, knave, but once, inransom for 
thy life! So !—+the fool recovers his nerve; it was but amomeni’s 
weakness. It wereto insult humanity to suspect him of its common 
weakness. The axe is raised ! Would I could see the eye of Charles! 
Icatch it now! It flashes as proudly as when seated on the throne. 
Ah! ’tis over ! How many tyrannies hath that one blow avenged !” 

Sickened at the sight of blood, for in his disposition he was by 
no means naturally cruel, Cromwell slowly left the window, and 
threw himself into an arm-chair, where he remained in gloomy 
meditation. The wrestling of the spirit was strong within him. 
The excitement which had sustained him up to a certain moment 
suddenly gave way, and in its revulsion caused a despondency 
which prostrated his nerve and resolution. 

“Lost!” he exclaimed. ‘I have been tempted, and have fallen ! 
The hand of the Lord hath been withdrawn from me! I have 
mistaken the promptings of ambition for the inspiration of 
Heaven, and am justly punished for my pride! Why have I 
fallen?” headded. ‘ What is it tempted me ?” 

It so happened that the crown, commonly called St. Edward’s 
crown, and the rest of the regalia, usually kept in Westminster 
Abbey, had been removed by direction of the Parliament, to be 
broken up and sold, in order to assist them with the means of 
satisfying the discontented soldiery. ‘These precious objects were 
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in the very room from which Cromwell had chosen to behold the 
execution of their last possessor; and as the words escaped his lips, 
the imperial circlet met his gaze. 

“T am answered,” he continued. “My sin and my temptation 
are both before me. Thou cause of crimes,” he added, apostro- 
phising the crown, “ more numerous than angel pens can write, or 
Mercy’s tears blot out! There is a spell within thy glittering 
round to tempt men to their ruin!” 

A slight knocking was heard at the door, but the inmate of the 
chamber either did not hear, or chose not to answer it. 

“°Tis power,” he resumed, * of which thou art the hollow, fitting 
emblem—power, the attribute of God, delegated to man for good, 
but wrested oft for evil—power, which passion has so often made 
a curse through him who wields it, In patriot hands it clothes a 
land in smiles;—so shall it do in mine; my rule shall prove no 
barren sway. Il’ll make my country’s name respected—elevate 
her in the scale of nations—render it a beacon for struggling 
liberty to sail by. And my reward for this,” he added, witha 
sudden despondency, “ perhaps will be the execration of my name, 
or worse—assassination.” 

The noise at the door was repeated, and the voice of Ireton heard 
demanding admittance. His father-in-law, rousing himself with 
a sudden effort, drew aside the bolt and admit ved. him. 

“ Now, what wouldst thou Sig 

“ Has everything passed to your satisfaction ?’’ demanded the 
intruder, 

“ Kverything,” replied Cromwell. ‘Was it for such an idle 
question,” he added, “my orders not to be intruded on were 
broken ? ” 

“No,” said the speaker’s son-in-law, who did not particularly 
admire the tone in which his relative spoke, especially after the 
service he had just rendered him; “had I not deemed my intelli- 
gence of importance to the Commonwealth, I had not intruded on 
thee ; for, sooth to say, Father Oliver, considering the nearness of 
the tie between us, there is scant confidence to match it.” 

“Thy news, man—thy news!” exclaimed his relative, with 
feverish impatience, for he knew that Ireton was not a man easily 
put on a false scent. ‘‘ When the peril is past, if there be peril, or 
the advantage won, we shall have time to bandy compliments.” 

“There is a Royalist concealed in the house of General Fairfax.” 

“| know it; the fool hath served me a goodly turn without the 
least suspecting it. I used the knowledge of his being there to 
rouse the jealousy of poor Sir Thomas.” 

‘Had we had the Presbyterians as. well as Royalists to contend 
with, this. day’s work : 

“Had still been carried out; ” ‘interrupted Cromwell, 36 thouizh 
Whitehall had. ran. with blood. ] -had- sworn to carry out the. 
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people’s sentence, and would have found the means to keep my 
oath.” 

“And know you who he is ?”’ demanded Ireton. 

“Some silken courtier or companion of the boy Charles; no 
matter who—the irifler hath earned his freedom. Leave him to 
Fairfax and his dame to settle.” 

‘‘Tt was Prince Charles himself.” 

“Who?” 

“ Prince Charles.” 

Cromwell was thunderstruck, but did not disbelieve the intelli- 
gence, which his knowledge of the opinions and character of Lady 
Fairfax only tended to confirm, The importance of securing the 
person of the prince immediately struck him, for he doubted not 
but that the Scotch would proclaim him king as soon as they 
heard of the death of his father—a circumstance which a week or 
two later actually took place. His orders were brief and to the 
occasion. 

‘‘ Where are the Ironsides ?” 

‘Retired to their quarters. The only regiment upon the ground 
is that of Fairfax and the guard around the scaffold.” 

“Send,” said Cromwell, “and bring up troops. The Lord 
smilesupon our work. My spirit fainted, but with a sign of grace 
He hath reproved it. The boy is given into our hands, that this 
distracted country may at last have peace.” 

Ireton, knowing that no time was to be lost, hastily left the room, 
and hurrying to Whitehall, repeated his father-in-law’s or ders ; but 
the crowds which filled the streets impeded the progress of the 
messenger, as also the return of the troops, so that Sir Thomas 
Fairfax and the fugitive prince had time to clear the City before 
the Ironsides reached. even as far as Temple Bar. Cromwell, 
finding that pursuit would be useless, and, by provoking a collision 
with the Presbyterians, who were enraged at the death of Charles, 
risk a civil war, gave orders for their return ; he even respected the 
residence and person of Lady Fairfax, whom his impetuous son-in- 
law would willingly have arrested. 

“ Pshaw !” said Oliver, inanswer to his proposition to that effect, 
‘“ she shall serve asa decoy to her husband; to injure a hair of 
her head were to make the uxorious fool our enemy for ever, 
Away at once.’ 

As Cromwell predicted, the Scottish Parliament no sooner heard 
of the death of their king than they proclaimed Charles IT., and 
sent commissioners over to France to treat with him for the 
establishment of the Solemn Leagueand Covenant, which the new 
monarch was compelled to take before his subjects would consent 
to receive him. The English Parliament, the very day after the 
execution of the king, solemnly abolished. all royalty in England, 
and declared it treason to proclaim a successor to the vacant throne. 
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Men were thunderstruck with the audacity as well as firmness of 
the proceedings of the Independents. The division between them 
and the Presbyterians became greater than ever ; and although Sir 
Thomas Fairfax still retained the command of the latter, all men 
saw that he had lost much of his former influence over them—a 
thing easily explained by his vacillating conduct touching the exe- 
cution of the unhappy Charles. 

In the evening which closed the day of expiation, as the 
Independents profanely termed the day of the king’s death, the 
masked executioner encountered Cromwell as he was descending 
the staircase which conducted from the cabinet into the banquet- 
hall, now known by the name of the Royal Chapel. Soldiers, officers 
and men, all drew aside as the supposed executioner passed, as from 
a being in whose breath there was pollution and dishonour in the 
contact. The moment he saw the future Protector approach, he 
advanced to meet him. 

“Back!” exclaimed Oliver, sternly, at the same time keeping 
him at a distance with the point of his sword, which he carried in 
his hand. “ Approach no nearer to ourperson. Thescent of blood 
is on thee yet!” 

“We share it both,” replied the man bitterly, for he felt the 
degradation to which he had submitted; “ thine was the voice to 
condemn.” Ay 

‘But not the hand to strike,” interrupted Cromwell; “it should 
have withered first. But I have scant time to parley with thee. 
Thou hast performed thine office ; *tis but just thou shouldst enjoy 
the price.” 

‘“ Remember thy oath!” said Barford, who, as our readers will 
remember, had descended to the brutal office of executioner on 
the express condition that if he proved an act of treason against 
the man he hated, Cromwell should bind himself by oath not to 
pardon. 

“T well remember it, and also the fellow vow made with it— 
that should the accusation prove false or groundless, the fate thou | 
wouldst invoke upon another shall fall on thine own perjured head. 
What more ?”’ | 

“Conceal,” said the unhappy slave of his bad passions, blushing 
as he spoke beneath the sable mask which covered his features 
from every human being, “the name of the executioner of Charles 
the First.” . 

“Why so?” demanded Oliver, coldly; “it was no part of our 
compact.” 

“The name I bear is, or was, honourable; why brand infamy 
upon the tombs of the dead as well as the brow of the living? 
Beware,” he added, “how you set so fearful an example!” 

‘“ What mean you ?”’ , 

“Tt may be avenged,” 
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“Do you threaten ?”’ said Cromwell, contemptuously, 

“No.” 

“What mean you, then, by avenged ?” 

“Time,” replied Barford, “may restore the Stuart’s throne, and 
view as regicides his judges. Set not the example of dishonouring 
the dead.” | 

“Knough!” exclaimed Cromwell, thoughtfully. “You have 
my promise. What more hast thou to question or request ?” 

“Give me a token, at the sight of which—whether in the council 
chamber or the battle-field—thou wilt grant mean audience within 
the hour.” 

‘ “Tt must be thy last, then,” said the soldier, with disgust; “so 
use it wisely.” 

“Tt is sure to be the last.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Oliver, tearing off the sword knot from the 
hilt of his rapier, and tossing it to the disguised Puritan. ‘ There 
is my pledge, and now away. Be itin council-hall or battle-field, 
at the sight of that remembered token I will do violence to my 
nature, and once more see thee.” 

“ Farewell,” said Barford, drawing his cloak around him as he 
left the hall. ‘Give orders to the soldiers to protect my passage 
to Whitehall stairs from the curiosity of the people and the rage 
of the Royalists. Once there, I am safe.” 

Ata sign from their leader, an officer and file of men left the 
post, and forming a line on either side of the executioner, escorted 
him through the crowd of curious idlers assembled between the 
scaffold and the banks of the river. ‘The instant the wretch made 
his appearance a groan of execration broke from the assembled 
multitude; several stones were thrown, and two or three quiet, 
determined-looking men made hastily towards a boat lying close 
to the stairs, as if with the intention of putting off. 

‘‘ Where go you ?”’ demanded the officer who led the soldiers. 

“To Whitefriars,” replied one of the party, with a long drawling 
tone. ‘“ We are of the elect who have come to glorify the Lord, in 
witnessing the crowning mercy He hath vouchsafed His people.” 

“Possibly,” said the officer; “but you must delay your 
departure.” 

“Why so, friend ?” 

‘‘Such are the general’s orders.” 

Motioning to one of the soldiers to make fast the chain of the 
strangers’ boat, whilst the others kept off the crowd which followed, 
the officer whispered to the executioner : 

“ Now, man of blood, is thy time; depart in safety.” 

Barford leapt into his boat, and hastily struck out into the midde 
of the stream; at the time he reached it, a shot was fired from the 
bank, and the solitary waterman was seen to let fall the oars and 
sink to the bottom of his boat. 
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“‘Huzza! So perish the murderer of the king!” shouted several 
of the people. 

But they were deceived; the assassin was unhurt, his bark 
drifting with the current. 


CHAPTER XX. 


IMMEDIATELY after the death of his uncle, Prince Rupert and 
the Cavaliers who had acted with him in the affair of the execu- 
tioner at York jleft London, dispersing themselves in various 
directions in order to avoid suspicion, and took the road to 
Scotland, where the Parliament, incensed at the treatment their 
commissioners had received at the hands of the Independents, had 
already proclaimed Charles the Second, and were preparing, by an 
army, to support his pretensions. The feelings of the Scottish 
nation had been doubly excited in his favour by the death of his 
father, and regret at the dishonourable part they had taken in the 
transaction in selling him into the hands of his enemies; but, 
unfortunately, their assistance came too late. After several 
actions, in which the Scotch were defeated, Cromwell and Ireton 
embarked for Ireland, where a similar rebellion had broken out 
under the command of the Lord Deputy. The horrors perpetrated 
upon that unhappy country are, at this remote period, too keenly 
remembered to require repetition here. Battle after battle was 
fought and won by the forces of the English Parliament; and their 
general, who did not leave the country till he had crushed the 
hopes of the partisans of the house of Stuart, rendered smiling 
provinces waste, and confiscated vast tracts of land, which he 
distributed amongst his officers and soldiery. Whenall was ended, 
his mission of blood fulfilled, and everything in the shape of 
resistance crushed beneath his iron hand, Cromwell once more set 
forth to London, where honours, such as have seldom been paid 
to its sovereigns, awaited him. Nearly the entire House of 
Commons, with the Speaker at its head, advanced to meet him. 
A large sum was voted to him, and he shortly after took up his 
residence at Hampton Court, where crowds of those whose instincts, 
like those of the gnat, led them to bask in the beams.of the rising 
sun, daily made their appearance at his levées? «Still the ambitious 
dream of the man of destiny; as his flatterers affected to call him, 
was but half accomplished; much was done, but much remained 
to be fulfilled; the sceptre lay within his reach, but he: pedir 
someone to place it in his grasp. | 

The rays of the ‘setting sun were. (Godoy pice ai hele way. 
through’ the foliage of the noble avenue: of: chestnut-trees: under 
which Oliver was walking in contemplative mood; | ‘He was aware 
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that the Parliament began to mistrust him, and he hesitated to 
commit himself with a body which had so lately given proof of 
its power and influence over the nation by deposing a king and 
bringing him to the block. 

“Not yet,” he murmured, “not yeti; the fruit is barely ripe. 
Were I to shake the tree too soon, the prize might still escape me. 
Jealous eyes are upon me, and envy watches my footsteps towards 
the seat of power. Precipitation might defeat the labour and 
calculation of a whole life. Patience, patience.”’ 

“The hardest lesson success has yet to learn,” exclaimed a deep 
voice near him. | 

Cromwell turned to observe the speaker; there was a frown upon 
his thick overhanging brow, which boded no good to the intruder, 
who was a middle-aged man, handsomely but plainly dressed, with 
a small, viper-like eye, whose restless expression denoted active 
cunning rather than calm reflection. 

The portentous frown faded from the brow of Cromwell as soon 
as he recognised the intruder, who was no other than the famous 
astrologer, Master Lilly. 

“ We had given orders,” he quietly observed, ‘not to be intruded 
upon in our walk, good friend, not expecting a visit from so noted 
a gentleman as yourself,” 

“Wel” repeated the stranger, with a marked emphasis on the 
word, for the royal pronoun displeased him; “ whom am I to 
understand by we, seeing that you are alone? Certes, although 
no courtier, Iam too well bred to disturb a conversation by my 
presence.” 

Cromwell bit his lip; the irony of the speaker galled him, but 
he was too prudent to notice it, for he knew the influence as well 
as the activity of the man. 

‘‘General,” resumed the astrologer, gravely, “thou art yet too 
much in the morning of thy power to despise those who both can 
and will assist you. Thy sun has risen gloriously, but the horizon 
may be overcast with tempesis yet. 

“What meanest thou?” demanded the soldier. “Iam unused 
to the mystic jargon of thy craft. Speak plainly, if I am to under- 
stand thee. I ama man of but few words.” 

“True, but each one is a volume to those who rightly read them.” 

For a few moments these two men, each remarkable in his way, 
continued to gaze upon each other as if each would read the other’s 
thoughts. The soldier felt that the man of science might be useful 
to him in working out his projects of aggrandisement, for he held 
the threads of many a tangled intrigue; but he doubted his sincerity, 
believing in hisdevotion to the Parliament, who hadalready gratified 
his supposed services by large sums of money. 

“T do not understand thee,” he said at last. 

‘¢ Shall I explain the difficulty ? ” 
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Cromwell nodded assent. 

“You suppose me devoted to the Parliament,” continued the 
astrologer, ‘‘ because they have employed me in the affair of the 
siege of Colchester, and others that thou wottest of.” 

“rae 

“°Tis true I have been, andam, their servitor. But tell me, what 
doth the prudent servant in a falling house ?” , 

‘‘Certes, he seeketh another service,” answered the soldier, with 
a faint smile. 

“Parliament is that falling house, and I the prudent servant. 
Now dost thou understand me, Master Cromwell? It was but 
yesterday, when I spoke with Mr. Speaker on the subject of a 
pension for my many labours in the cause of science and the 
people, that he put me off with some stale commonplace about the 
misery of the people, the necessity of retrenchment, and even 
hinted at what he. was pleased to term the ungodliness of my 
pursuits. Success,” he added, “hath made them drunk as with 
new wine; as yet they know not its effects.” 

“And what can I? The ingratitude of the House may surprise 
me.” 

‘“‘No, it does not.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Because they are men; and thou hast studied thy fellow- 
creature too long and too closely not to know that men by their 
very nature are ungrateful.” | 

“Tfsuchisthy opinion,” demanded Cromwell, “ why seek me ?” 

“ Because,” replied Lilly, “thou hast not yet reaped all the 
harvest thou hast sown; because men, ingrate as is their nature, 
are wise enongh in this: they cast not aside the instrument until 
the work is done. Once master, I should distrust thee too; for 
but one clay was used at the creation of the human race.” 

‘‘ Supposing that I have the views thou hast hinted at,” observed 
the Puritan—* which mark me, Master Lilly, as general of the 
Parliament, I feel it my duty to deny——” 

“Of course,” interrupted Lilly. 

“Tsee notin what I could employ thy skill,” resumed Cromwell. 
“ There is a vast difference between reading the stars and penetrating 
the designs of men.” 

‘Not so much as thou supposest. The influence of the heavenly 
bodies is shown by their relative position—as Venus in the 
ascendant with Mars denoteth love, while Mars in conjunction 
with Saturn bids us prepare for war, pestilence, or famine.” 

“T think I understand thee.” 

“‘ By the same rule continued, Fairfax in conjunction with the 
Commons predicts thee ill; or the expelled Presbyterians, 
re-admitted to their seats, forebode thee danger.” \ 

Cromwell started. He felt that either of the events thus 
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remotely hinted at would indeed be fatal to his aspiring hopes ; 
nor could he place implicit reliance upon the army, many of the 
officers of which were fanatic Republicans; still less could he 
trust to the influence of the Independent preachers, who dreamt 
of nothing less than governing the nation by means of a council 
of elders ; in other words, establishing a pure theocracy. 

“ And what dost thou advise ?”? he demanded. ; 

“In sickness wise men consult their physician,” was the guarded 
answer of Lilly, who was determined not to utter more until he 
knew on what footing his services were to be held and requited. 

‘In asking thee the question,” said Cromwell, “ I made thee my 
physician.” | 

“In that case,” said the astrologer, with a smile—for he saw that 
he had achieved his point—“ my first step must be to obtain the 
confidence of my patient.” 

“Thou has it already.” 

“Give me a proof that I possess it.” 

“Namie the proof,” replied the future Protector, doubtingly. 

*“ Ride with me to-night to London.” 

* What to do?” 

‘Thine ears and eyes shall then inform thee both of the danger 
mistalk threatens thee, and the means by which it may be avoided. 
Thou must be convinced, not only of my fidelity, but of the reality 
of the service I have rendered thee, before thou canst place sufficient 
reliance to render my ministry useful.” 

‘‘ How so?” 

‘Because it is thy nature to be suspicious—to mistrust the 
purposes of all mankind. I know not, with all my skill to read 
the heart, which sentiment predominates in thee—scorn of thy 
fellow creatures, or mistrust of them.” 

“Thou art a close observer,” said Cromwell drily. 

Still the soldier hesitated. Much as he desired to know the 
machinations of his enemies, he liked not the idea of trusting 
himself in the hands of one who, till lately, had been attached to 
the interest of the Parliament. It might be a snare to his 
destruction. 

Lilly saw what was passing in his mind, but remained silent. 
He had no means of removing his suspicions. 

“ And whither wouldst thou conduct me ?”’ demanded Oliver. 

“ As I told thee, to London.” 

“ What to do?” 

“To the house where those who are plotting thy overthrow are 
to meet this very night—where, unseen, thou shalt behold them, 
listen to their plans, and from their own words judge of my truth- 
fulness.” ! 

“TI may be convinced of thy fidelity without that.” 

“ Tmpossible.” 
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“Why so?” 

“ Because, as I said before, it is not in thy nature. What dost 
thou fear ?”’ demanded the astrologer; “for thy life? I could 
take it by a hundred means—send death to thee upon the air— 
hide it in thy gloves. Nay, at this moment,” he added, “ almost 
within earshot of thy guard, send thee to thy last account, by 
simply breaking this vessel at thy feet.” ‘ 

He drew from his vest a curiously-formed phial of twisted 
Venetian glass, filled with an amber-cdloured liquid, and hermeti- 
cally sealed. Courageous as Cromwell was, he receded three or 
four steps, and involuntarily placed his hand upon his sword. . 

** Pshaw !”’ added the astrologer, “be not betrayed to a child’s 
fear ; assassins warn not those whom they intend to slay.” 

As he spoke he threw the vessel about thirty paces from him ; 
it dashed against the trunk of one of the magnificent chestnut 
trees, and was broken in the fall. Far as the speakers were from 
the spot, the odour which it emitted was so strong that they were 
compelled to retire to a yet greater distance. 

“ Knough,” said Cromwell, “ I will trust thee.” 

“Thou hast decided wisely.” 

‘“ When must we set out ?”’ 

“Time enough to reach London before midnight,” replied Lilly. 
‘“ And now,” he added, “that I have named the service, it were 
but wise to speak of the recompense.” 

‘“‘ Tt shall be worthy of me,” replied Cromwell. 

‘Tt must be worthy of me,” added the astrologer. 

“What must it be?” inquired the soldier, with a half-scornful 
expression. “Gold?” 

“Ne.” 

“ Power ?”’ 

‘“‘ Neither.” . 

‘‘ Name they price !” exclaimed Cromwell, impatiently. 

‘“ Revenge!” replied Lilly, with an expression so hideous that 
even the iron nerves of the bold, ambitious man beside him were 
shaken. 

‘‘Revenge !” he repeated, “ revenge against whom ? ” 

“One whois my enemy and thine. Is it a compact?” 

“Be it so,” said Cromwell; “but look that thou deceive me not, 
for if thou dost, as the Lord liveth, it shall be unto thee as to the 
sorcerer and the witch.” 

It was finally arranged between those two men, each remarkable 
in his way, that the soldier should accompany the charlatan at 
midnight to London, and with his own ears listen to the secrect 
counsels of those who sought his destruction, Lilly promising to 
find the means of introducing him in such a manner that his 
presence should be unsuspected. With this understanding they 
parted. 
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